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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


MONDAY, JANUARY 23, 1956 


Untrep States SenArEe, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON ForurGn RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p. m., in the 
Foreign Relations Committee room, United States Capitol, Senator 
Mike Mansfield (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Mansfield, Green, Fulbright, Kennedy, and 
Capehart. 

Also present: Senator Smith of New Jersey. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN MANSFIELD 


Senator MansFietp. The committee will come to order. 

The subject of this meeting is the organization of the executive 
branch for administration of the technical assistance program. The 
subcommittee wants to hear a report on the pro which has been 
made since last summer in integrating the State Department and the 
International Cooperation Administration. We want, also, to discuss 
open problems with the responsible officials of the executive 
branch. 

To this end, we have with us this afternoon the Secretary of State, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, who is primarily responsible for technical 
assistance; his two principal deputies in this field, Under Secretary 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., and Deputy Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs Herbert V. Prochnow; and the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration, Mr. John B. Hollister, who is primarily 
responsible for operation of the technical-assistance program. 

n December 6, as chairman of this subcommittee, I raised some 
questions about organization of the program in a letter to Secretary 
Dulles to which he replied on December 27. If there be no objection 
from the Secretary, that correspondence will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

DeceMBER 6, 1955. 


The Honorable JoHn Foster DULLEs, 
The Secretary of State, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It is now a little more than 5 months since the effective 
date of Executive Order 10610 abolishing the Foreign Operations Administration 
and transferring its economic functions to the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in the Department: of State, As you know, this question of the 


organization and administration of our foreign-aid programs has been a matter . 


of continuing interest to the Committee on Foreign Relations and particularly, 
so far as technical cooperation is concerned, to the Subcommittee on Technical 
Assistance Programs. oor 
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I anticipate that this subcommittee will begin work on its final report shortly 
after Congress reconvenes in January. In preparation for that report, it would 
be helpful if the subcommittee could have a written statement from you giving 
us up-to-date information on the progress that has been made in integrating 
ICA and the Department of State. Specifically, the subcommittee would be 
interested in knowing: 

To what extent have the housekeeping functions of ICA been merged into 
those of the Department? Is there, for example, a single budget office, a single 
personnel office, a single security system? 

To what extent has the Department assumed effective direction of ICA opera- 
tions? Do departmental desk officers, for example, have authority over, and 
responsibility for, ICA operations in their countries to the same extent that they 
have authority over, and responsibility for, the Department's political,,eeonomic, 
and policy-making functions? Does ICA have country desks corresponding 
to those of the State Department, and if so, what is the relationship between the 
two? 

What are the precise relationships between the Secretary, the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, and the Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration? 

We would, of course, also welcome any additional comments which you might 
care to make. If you think it would be helpful, I am sure the subcommittee 
would be glad to explore the whole problem with you or with other responsible 
officers of the Department and ICA. 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
December 27, 1955. 
Hon. MrkeE MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR MANSFIELD: I am grateful for the opportunity presented by 
your letter of December 6 to report to you and your subcommittee on the mutual 
security reorganization which was effective July 1. 

In my opinion, the new organizational arrangement for operating the foreign- 
aid programs is satisfactory and, in answer to one of your specific questions, 
effective control over ICA operations has been assumed. Mr. John B,. Hol- 
lister, the Director of ICA, works very closely with Mr. Hoover and me and the 
other senior officers of the Department. There is also extensive mutual consulta- 
tion at each level between all ICA officials and officials in other offices in the 
Department. These relationships are giving effect to the President’s desire that 
foreign aid operations be coordinated with the Department’s other activities. 

Before answering the specific questions you ask, it might be desirable to review 
briefly the objectives of the reorganization, and the background against which 
it was undertaken. You will recall that Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1953 
distinguished between two basically different functions in United States inter- 
national relations: (1) The traditional foreign policy responsibilities of the 
Department of State, and (2) the operations involved in the conduct of United 
States assistance programs abroad. Reorganization Plan No. 7, and accompany- 
ing documents, set forth this distinction ; consolidated United States foreign eco- 
nomic operations under a single person; and clearly stated the controlling rela- 
tionship to prevail henceforth between the person in charge of those operations 
and the Secretary of State. Maintaining a separation between these two func- 
tions proved to be very useful and satisfactory in actual operation between 1953 
and 1955. In transferring responsibility for mutual security operations to the 
Secretary of State, the President recognized the success of this principle which 
he had established in Reorganization Plan No. 7. In his letter to me of April 15, 
1955, with respect to this recent transfer, the President said: 

“Consistent with this approach we should avoid dispersal of operating respon- 
sibilities either within the Department or to agencies outside the Department. 

“A third objective stated in 1953 was the freeing of the Secretary of State from 
operating responsibilities so that he, assisted by his Under Secretary, could de- 
vote a preponderance of attention to foreign policy. These two important con- 
siderations are recognized in the Executive order which will assign maximum 
responsibilities to a single key official within the Department of State.” 
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In his message to the Congress on the 1955 mutual security program, the 
President referred further to the new organizational arrangement as follows: 

“The International Cooperation Administration will be a new semiautonomous 
unit within the Department of State. Its Director will report directly to the 
Secretary of State and will, on the Secretary’s behalf, give supervision and direc- 
tion to the mutual security operations performed within the Department of 
State. 

“This responsibility will require that the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration have the capacity to make and carry out operating decisions within broad 
policy guides established by the Secretary of State. It will likewise require that 
the Director of the International Cooperation Administration have his own 
complement of supporting staff and program personnel, both in Washington and 
in the field. It will be his responsibility to assure than appropriate policy guide- 
lines are secured from the Secretary of State, and within those guidelines he will 
issue the necessary instructions to the field to carry out its policy.” 

I cite these extensive quotations only to make clear that the success of the 
new organizational arrangement should not be measured by the extent to which 
the various offices of ICA have been integrated with the other offices of the 
Department of State. In fact, the recent reorganization contemplated continu- 
ance of the earlier distinction between mutual security operations and the tradi- 
tional function of the Department in the conduct of international relations. The 
new plan provided, of course, that both of these would be directly under the Sec- 
retary of State. 

To answer your specific questions, therefore, there has been no integration of 
the housekeeping functions of ICA with the Department of State. ICA still has 
a separate budget office, a separate personnel office, and security system. We have 
established much closer coordination between the officials responsible for these 
functions and are currently examining the functions as performed by both agen- 
cies to see how we can coordinate them better. Under Reorganization Plan No. 7 
of 1953 we had already effected integration of some housekeeping functions. For 
example, within FOA, we had consolidated 3 general counsels into 1, 4 budget 
offices into 1, and 2 personnel offices into 1. To consolidate housekeeping func- 
tions further, however, would very likely save no money and would inevitably 
confuse responsibility for mutual security operations with those of the other 
offices of the Department. Further, you will note in the excerpt above from the 
President’s message to Congress his reference to the requirement “that the Direc- 
tor of the International Cooperation Administration have his own complement 
of supporting staff and program personnel, both in Washington and in the field.” 

Departmental desk officers do not have authority over, or responsibility for, 
ICA operations in their countries; and ICA does have country desks generally 
paralleling those in the Department. The ICA country desks are used to develop 
specifie country programs; to oversee the orderly execution of these programs; 
and to control and expedite ICA programs in the countries involved. The depart- 
mental desks collaborate closely with their ICA colleagues at each major step in 
the program process to assure that the amount, composition, and timing of the 
country programs are consistent with United States foreign-policy objectives in 
the countries concerned. The departmental desks have many other duties which 
are not related to ICA work, as you know, and both the departmental and ICA 
desks have full time and demanding assignments. For this reason I would not 
anticipate any savings if we combined these desk operations, and responsibility 
for the two different functions would be seriously confused. 

The responsibilities of the Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs and 
of the Director of ICA are also distinct. The Deputy Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Mr. Prochnow, is responsible for work involved in developing and 
establishing the broad foreign economic policy of the United States, the Director 
of ICA is responsible for operation of the foreign-assistance programs. Their 
work is closely related, of course, since the foreign economic policy of the United 
States, is one of the guiding factors within which Mr. Hollister accomplishes his 
work. Similarly, Mr. Hollister quite naturally develops special knowledge, judg- 
ments, and points of view about broad questions of foreign economic policy. 
His observations on these matters are very useful to Mr. Hoover, Mr. Prochnow, 
and to me. There is a need for mutual consultation between Mr. Prochnow and 
Mr. Hollister on applicability of general policy considerations in individual cases 
and while there is a full and complete interchange between Mr. Hollister and 
Mr. Prochnow, therefore, and between their staffs, each of them has separate 
responsibilities. 
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Since ICA has been in the Department, although a separate unit therein, the 
Director of ICA and I have initiated a series of specific investigations and studies 
to improve work coordination and eliminate possible overlapping. As one result 
of these studies, for example, it has been decided to abolish five ICA missions in 
Western Europe and to combine the remaining work of ICA with the Embassy 
economic sections. Plans are also underway to coordinate ICA activities in 
Latin America more closely with the Embassies there. We have also increased 
direct daily coordination in Washington through such devices as fuller exchange 
of personnel between staff meetings of ICA and other offices of the Department. 
We are proceeding, therefore, to take full advantage of ICA’s location in the 
Department to improve coordination and eliminate duplication. 

In summary, we shall, as a continuing project, make a general effort to im- 
prove coordination and eliminate overlapping functions wherever desirable. 
Although we feel that policy and operations should remain separate in Washing- 
ton, we are moving toward joint use of staff in the field wherever practicable. 

I hope I have been as fully responsive as you desire in answering your specific 
questions. However, should you desire more detailed discussions, I should be 
giad to talk with you further, directly, or Mr. Morton will be happy to arrange 
for further discussions between you and the appropriate officers of the 
Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Foster DULLEs. 

Senator MANSFIELD. This afternoon, we will hear first from Secre- 
tary Dulles and then engage in a roundtable discussion, Because of the 
—_ of his other duties, the Secretary will be excused after making 

is opening statement and answering such questions as members of the 
subcommittee want to direct specifically to him. 

I again remind the subcommittee that the subject today is organiza- 
tion and administration. Questions which members may have on other 
sappee of the program should be deferred to some future occasion. 

r. Secretary, we are glad to have you and your principal deputies 


with us, and we ask you to proceed in your own way—just as soon as 
the cameramen complete their assignment. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary Dutuzs. May I say, without awaiting that event, Mr. 
Chairman, that I have no objection, of course, to putting in the record 
our correspondence on this matter. 

Senator Mansrretp. Without objection, then, that will be made a 
part of the record. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Dutuxs. Yes. 

Chairman Mansfield and members of the committee, I am glad to 
have this opportunity to discuss with you the arrangements which we 
have made in the Department of State, at the direction of the President, 
for administering the economic aspects of the mutual-securit; poe 
through the International Cooperation Adwinintration 30 ; 

The basic principles and P ilosophy governing the relationships 
between ICA and the rest of the State Department stem from the Pres- 
ident’s Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1953. The studies which culmi- 
nated in that plan pointed to three general conclusions: 

1. The desirability of consolidating foreign economic and technical 
assistance programs under a single person for all areas of the world; 

2. The basic difference in method and type of activity between these 
progray and the traditional foreign policy responsibilities in the 

partment of State; and 
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3. The necessity for effective foreign policy guidance to these pro- 
grams by the Secretary of State. 

' These conclusions were embodied in Reorganization Plan No. 7. 
These arrangements proved to be very useful and satisfactory in 
actual operation between 1953 and 1955. 

In transferring responsibility for mutual security operations to the 
Secretary of State, the President recognized the success of these prin- 
ciples which he had established in Reorganization Plan No. 7, and 
reaffirmed them for application in the new arrangements he then set 
up. For example, in his letter to me of April 15, 1955, with respect 
to this transfer, the President said : 


Consistent with this approach we should avoid dispersal of operating responsi- 
bilities either within the Department or to agencies outside the Department. 

A third objective stated in 1953 was the freeing of the Secretary of State from 
operating responsibilities so that he, assisted by his Under Secretary, could 
devote a preponderance of attention to foreign policy. These two important 
considerations are recognized in the Executive order which will assign maximum 
responsibilities to a single key official within the Department of State. 


NEW ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


In his message to Congress on the 1955 mutual security program, 
the President referred further to the new organizational arrangement 
as follows: 

The International Cooperation Administration will be a new semiautonomous 
unit within the Department of State. Its Director will report directly to the 
Secretary of State and will, on the Secretary’s behalf, give supervision and 
direction to the mutual security operations performed within the Department 
of State. 

This responsibility— 


The President said— 


will require that the International Cooperation Administration have the capacity 
to make and carry out operating decisions within broad policy guides established 
by the Secretary of State. It will likewise require that the Director of Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration have his own complement of supporting 
staff and program personnel, both in Washington and in the field. It will be 
his responsibility to assure that appropriate policy guidelines are secured from 
the Secretary of State, and within those guidelines he will issue the necessary 
instructions to the field to carry out its policy. 

This philosophy of organization was not something pulled out of 
the blue in 1953. It has a solid basis in past experience. The Depart- 
ment has at various times administered the economic portion of the 
initial program of aid to Greece and Turkey before it was included 
in the Marshall plan, and the programs of relief assistance and 
interim aid to certain European countries which preceded the Marshall 
plan. However, the Department’s most extensive operational ex- 
perience in the foreign assistance field was with the technical assist- 
ance program which was administered by the Technical Cooperation 
Administration from 1950 until 1953. 

Initially in the technical cooperation program the Administrator 
was directed to use existing facilities of the Department and the 
technical capacities of other Government agencies as much as possible 
in carrying out the program. This in effect meant using the regional 
bureaus of the Department for the programing process, the Depart- 
ment’s administrative facilities for administrative support, and the 


59637—56—pt. 2——2 
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technical staffs and facilities of other Government agencies for actual 
program operations in the field. 

This decentralized arrangement, in which the TCA Administrator 
was little more than a coordinator, did not, I understand, prove satis- 
factory, and it became necessary in the interests of syekdinn up the 
program and making it more effective, to centralize program functions 
and operations much more fully under the TCA Administrator. This 
reversal of organizational policy as a result of practical experience 
took place while TCA was in the Department, a year and half before 
its transfer under Reorganization Plan No. 7. 

This background and the quotations cited from the President’s di- 
rectives make clear that the success of the new organizational ar- 
rangement should not be measured by the extent to which the various 
offices of ICA have been integrated with the other offices of the De- 
partment of State. 

In fact, the recent reorganization contemplated continuance of the 
earlier distinction between mutual security operations and the tradi- 
tional function of the Department in the conduct of international re- 
lations. The new plan provided, of course, that both of these would 
be directly under the Secretary of State. This arrangement is yield- 
ing mutual benefits in the form of closer coordination at the staff and 
working levels as well as among the top officials. 


RESPONSIBILITY UNDER NEW SETUP 


The Secretary of State is, of course, directly responsible for policy 
formulation and for policy guidance to the Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. In matters of broad application 


or unusual importance, I provide this guidance in discussion with Mr. 
Hollister—or Mr. Hoover does in my behalf. 

After this policy guidance has been given, ICA then undertakes to 
develop and prepare programs to carry out the decided policies in the 
most effective way. The development of these programs is closely 
coordinated with the appropriate Assistant Secretary and members 
of his staff. However, Mr. Hoover or I make the final review of these 
programs and of the funds believed needed for them before the pro- 
grams are presented to the Congress. 

The ICA is responsible for the numerous details of implementing 
programs once they are authorized. However, at this stage also, the 
appropriate Assistant Secretary and his staff work closely with ICA 
and provide policy guidance as the actual carrying out of the pro- 
grams unfold. Here, too, Mr. Hoover or I take steps necessary to 
assure that the program continues. to be in support of our policy 
objectives. 

We are confident that these arrangements are resulting in greater 
effectiveness both for ICA program operations and for other activities 
of the Department. 

This result is facilitated and liaison at all levels has been enhanced 
by the general parellelism in organizational structure between ICA 
and the rest of the Department, which was one of the features of the 
1953 reorganization. This parallelism does not constitute duplication 
or overlapping, but is a deliberate arrangement to make coordination 
easier. 
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For eample, ICA has country desks generally paralleling those in 
the regional bureaus of the Department. Department desk officers 
do not have authority over, or responsibility for, ICA operations in 
their countries. The ICA country desks are used to develop specific 
country programs ; to oversee the orderly execution of these programs; 
and to control and expedite ICA programs in the countries involved. 

The departmental desks collaborate closely with their ICA col- 
leagues at each major step in the program process to assure that the 
amount, composition, and timing of the country programs are con- 
sistent with United States foreign policy objectives in the countries 
concerned. 

The ICA desks are heavily involved in program operations as well 
as program formulation, and departmental desks have many other 
duties which are not related to ICA work. Both the departmental and 
ICA desks have full-time and demanding oo ae For this rea- 
son no savings would be anticipated if we combined these desk opera- 
tions, and responsibility for the two different functions would be 
seriously confused. 

The responsibilities of the Deputy Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs and of the Director of ICA are also distinct. The Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Economic Affairs is responsible for work involved 
in developing and establishing the broad foreign economic policy of 
the United States. The Director of ICA is responsible for operation 
of the foreign assistance programs. The broad economic policy in- 
cludes, in addition to policy regarding the programs oad by ICA, 


those areas of trade, transport, financial, and economic policy which 
are integral parts of our foreign policy for which the Secretary of 


State is responsible. 

These activities may be illustrated by the following: Reciprocal 
trade agreements; treaties of friendship, commerce and navigation; 
bilateral aviation agreements; telecommunications conventions; for- 
eign policy guidance to United States representatives on the Inter- 
national Bank, and State Department participation in Export-Import 
Bank policies; and cooperation with the Economic and Social Council 
and the special agencies of the United Nations. These examples serve 
to indicate the breadth of work involving foreign economic policy 
which exists irrespective of aid programs. 

The work of the Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs and 
of the Director of ICA are closely related, of course, since the foreign 
economic policy of the United States is one of the guiding factors 
within which ICA accomplishes its work. 

Sunilarly, the ICA Director quite naturally develops special know]- 
edge, judgment, and points of view about questions of foreign eco- 
nomic policy. His observations on these matters are very useful to 
the Secretary, to the Under Secretary, and to the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs. There is a need for mutual consulta- 
tion between ICA and the Department’s Bureau of Economic Affairs 
on applicability of general policy considerations in individual cases, 
and while there is a full and complete interchange between the Direc- 
tor of ICA and the Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
thareean®, and between their staffs, each of them has separate respon- 
sibilities. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND HOUSEKEEPING OPERATIONS 


The same principles apply to the administrative and housekeepin 
operations of ICA and the ear of State. For example, CA 
still has a separate budget office, a separate personnel office, and secu- 
rity system. These are not evidences of overlapping or duplication, 
since in each case these administrative activities are necessary and 
integral adjuncts to the performance of the basic and different ICA 
and State Department functions. 

Approximately the same number of personnel would be required, 
regardless of whether the offices are merged, or maintained under their 
respective organizations. 

We have, however, established much closer coordination between the 
officials responsible for these functions and are currently examining 
the functions as performed by both agencies to see how we can coordi- 
nate them better. Under Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1953 we had 
already effected integration of some housekeeping functions. 

For example, within FOA we had consolidated 3 general counsels 
into 1, 4 indent offices into 1, and 2 personnel offices into 1. To con- 
solidate housekeeping functions further, however, would very likely 
save no money and would inevitably confuse responsibility for mutual 
security operations with those of the other offices of the Department. 

Further, there should be noted in the excerpt above from the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress his reference to the requirement— 


that the Director of the International Cooperation Administration have his own 
complement of supporting staff and program personnel, both in Washington and 
in the field. 


Since ICA has been in the State Department, although a separate 
unit therein, the Director of ICA and senior officials of the Depart- 
ment have initiated a series of specific investigations and studies to 
improve work coordination and eliminate possible overlapping. As 
one result of these studies, for example, it has been decided to abolish 
five ICA missions in Western Europe and to combine the remaini 
work of ICA with the embassy economic sections. It is anticipated 
that this development will occur in other countries as aid diminishes. 
Plans are also underway to coordinate ICA activities in Latin America 
more closely with the embassies there. We have also increased direct 
daily coordination in Washington through such devices as fuller ex- 
change of personnel between staff meetings of ICA and other offices 
of the Department. 

A number of joint working groups have recently studied possi- 
bilities for improved coordination and closer liaison in administrative 
and staff service functions, and similar studies are underway in the 
policy and program areas. We are proceeding, therefore, to take full 
advantage of ICA’s location in the Department to improve coordina- 
tion and eliminate any actual duplication. 


ICA-STATE FIELD RELATIONSHIP 


Since the transfer into the State Department of responsibilities re- 
lating to the mutual security program, we have continued to carry out 
operations abroad under the same pattern of relationships as had been 
provided by Executive order for several years. This pattern provides 
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for communications between the ICA headquarters and ICA mission 
chiefs in the field through the communications facilities of the State 
Department. Bs 

The ambassador is kept fully informed of these communications in 
order to assist him in discharging his responsibility for general direc- 
tion and leadership of the entire United States effort within the coun- 
try. The ambassador is responsible for assuring a cooperative coun- 
try team operation and for assuring that annual program plans, nego- 
tiations with the local government and all other matters of political 
importance are treated in accordance with our foreign policy and in 
the best interest of our relations with the local government. 

This basic scheme has worked well in most countries but we are now 
obtaining a review of field arrangements by a group of State and ICA 
officers who are thoroughly experienced with these matters in the 
field. This review will undoubtedly lead to some adjustments, al- 
though it seems likely that no rigid pattern of further integration 
would be uniformly applicable to all countries. 

Variations in the size and character of aid programs and other 
United States problems and United States representation may require 
that any basic plan of field organization be adjusted to local circum- 
stances. In the case of the United States operations missions in five 
European countries which we have already abolished, the embassy 
counselor for economic affairs has been designated as ICA representa- 
tive and will supervise a combined embassy economic staff and ICA 
staff. In several other countries the ICA activities and the embassy 
economic work have been partially or fully combined under common 
supervision. 

The current study of these arrangements may indicate the respective 
local situation in which one or another of these plans would be the 
best arrangement. There is no evidence that the further integration 
of State and ICA staffs in the field will produce any substantial 
economies although an improvement in operations might result. 

In summary, we shall, as a continuing project, make a general effort 
to improve coordination and eliminate overlapping functions wher- 
ever desirable. Although we feel that policy and operations should 
remain separate in Washington, we are moving toward joint use of 
staff in the field wherever practicable. 

Senator Mansrretp. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Dutixs. Thank you. 

Senator Mansrretp. Senator Green ? 

Senator Green. I have no questions. 

Senator Mansrievp. Senator Kennedy ? 


LONG-RANGE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Senator Kennepy. Just a general question on technical assistance, 
Mr. Secretary. Is it your feeling that in most of the countries, the 
Middle East, South America, and Asia, that with the rather limited 
amount of money that is being spent for technical assistance, in view 
of the problems which they are directed to tackle, that the technical 
assistance program has appreciably assisted the United States in - 
— oar even though rather long-range and, as I say, rather 
imi 
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Secretary Dutzzs. I have no doubt about that. You say even though 
it is rather long-range. I would say that because it is very largely 
long-range. 

In other words, these countries are very largely interested in long- 
range projects, and not merely in short-range projects. 

They have seen what the Soviet Union has accomplished in its 
successive 5-year plans, which have looked ahead quite a bit, and they 
are anxious to do forward planning of their own; and I would say, 
therefore, that the technical assistance programs, because they develop 
possibilities of long-range projects which would have a permanent 
value for the country, are particularly valuable. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Senator Fulbright ? 


DEFINING PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I was a little late, 
and did not hear all of the Secretary’s statement. 

I have one or two very general questions. 

Mr. Secretary, do you look upon this program as more the old 
point 4, which was an emphasis upon education or as more economic 
assistance, which was more like the old Marshall plan? 

Secretary Duties. Well, it is hard to say which it is most like, be- 
cause it is not particularly like either. 

The kind of a thing I am talking about here is primarily economic, 
but it is also very different in its scope and operation from the Marshall 
plan. 

The so-called Marshall plan was designed to recreate in Western 
Europe an economy, primarily an industrial economy, which had there- 
tofore been in existence, and which the people knew how to operate and 
which had been destroyed, or gravely Tealocnted by the war, 

Now, that task has been accomplished in those countries of Western 
Europe, and they are, broadly speaking, in a pretty good economic 
position with the standard of living and national production at a scale 
which is high, relatively speaking, as high as any that they have 
enjoyed. 

Now, our operations are primarily in areas which involve other 
types of products. 

Before you came in, the chairman suggested that we should not go 
into this very much at this hearing, to the substance of the problems 
that we deal with through this program, but rather organizational 
matters. 

But I would say that the kind of problems in which we are involved 
are not of the Marshall plan in the sense that they involve a massive 
effort to rebuild something, but aside from their, what you might call, 
defense support characteristics, they are primarily designed to im- 

prove basic economic conditions for the long run in countries which 
on not yet learned how to operate an industrial economy, and whose 


main dependence is upon raw materials which they produce. 

Senator Fuspricut. Well, it seems to me that we have to have in 
mind some objective of what we are trying to accomplish in order to 
determine whether it is duplicating some other activity. Perhaps it 
is not in accord with what the chairman had in mind. I was seeking 
to identify the ICA. Itisanewterm. Is it close, or similar to either 
the educational objective of point 4 or to direct economic assistance ? 
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If it is neither one, then we should have a new agency, I suppose, or 
new terminology. But I think it is difficult to say what kind of organ- 
ization, or whether it overlaps, unless we have in mind what we are 
trying to do. 

PURPOSE OF ICA 


I am not clear on what ICA is trying to do. Perhaps that will 
come out as we proceed, so I will not delay the meeting at this point. 

Secretary Duuies. Well, that will be primarily presented to the 
Congress when the presentation, justification, is made of the requests 
this year for mutual assistance, military and economic. 

I think it will appear from that that the problem in each country is 
a distinct problem. You have one type of problem in Korea, where 
you had a war devastation, but where the problem is not like the 
Marshall plan. You had that one aspect of the Marshall plan; 
namely, that the area had been very largely devastated. But Korea 
has never itself been much of an industrial country or producing very 
much except rice, for example. 

As we attempt to rebuild the economy, we are trying to make it more 
of a self-contained, integrated economy, not wholly dependent upon 
a single part, and you get areas where irrigation projects may be of 
particular importance. 

You have a very large area where the economic assistance is, in fact, 
designed to enable countries to carry, on a year-to-year basis, the bur- 
den of a military establishment which is bigger than they could 
sustain otherwise. 

That, of course, takes up the great bulk of the so-called economic 
aid, although even there it does not solve the question of how you spend 
the money. 

The military program, in a sense, indicates the amount of economic 
aid which is required, but then you have the further problem of having 
agreed to give it, and the question of how you can channel it for the 
best advantage. 

All that is worked out by technical people who serve the ICA, and 
that is a type of responsibility which the State Department people, 
who are primarily trained in political lore, are not able to deal with 
adequately, and should not be too much mixed up in because, in the 
first place, they have got many other things to do; in the second place, 
an effort to mix into something that you are not an expert at, gen- 
erally merely confuses the expert. 

Of course, there is advice as to broad policy considerations that are 
involved, but not at the technical level. 

Senator Futsricur. The Aswan Dam would be considered to be 
similar to the Marshall plan; would it not? I mean, it is a direct 
economic assistance. 

Secretary Dutixs. Well, it would be—I think it is pretty hard to 
make these analogies, because they are very different. 

As I said, the Marshall plan was designed to recreate an industrial 
plant which had been in existence. The Aswan Dam is something, to 
create something, which has never existed, and would bring into being 
as a byproduct probably industrial activity, because there would be 
a source of power, especially in the next 15 years. 

Senator Fursrient. Does the ICA bring in any students or pro- 
fessors in this country to train? 
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Secretary Dutzes. I do not think that is part of your economic 
program. 

Mr. Ho.uister. Not as students and professors, particularly. Some 
who are students and professors may come over under the regular 
program. 

Senator Futsrient. For what purpose do they come? 

Mr. Hoxuister. They come over to study some particular subject 
that will be helpful in their own country when they go back. 

Senator Futsrient. Well, I will not delay the Secretary. We will 
pursue that further later on. 

Senator Mansrretp. Any further questions, Senator Fulbright ? 

Senator Fu.srieut. No. 


FUNCTIONS OF STATE AND ICA 


Senator Mansrtexp. Mr. Secretary, from the correspondence which 
this committee has received, it appears that there is a slight disagree- 
ment in the interpretation as to the functions of ICA vis-a-vis the 
State Department. Briefly, the congressional approach seems to have 
been one of integrating operating and policy functions within the 
Department of State, while the executive branch approach has been 
one of keeping operations separate from but aliens to policy. 
You have indicated that in your previous correspondence and in your 
speech today. 

Secretary Duxtes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. It appears from your letter of December 27, 
which is a part of today’s record, that the reorganization of June 30, 
1955, whereby FOA was abolished and ICA created, was largely a 
paper transfer. 

It is difficult to determine wherein the relationships between the 
State Department and ICA differ materially from those which ex- 
isted between the State Department and FOA. 

Now, I think that by implication at least you admitted that that 
was the state of affairs at the present time; is that correct ? 

Secretary Duries. That is approximately correct; yes, sir. There 
is a somewhat greater degree of integration than existed before, and 
a certain amount of duplication has Sood avoided. But I would not 
say that that, looking at the overall picture, was substantial. 

I do feel myself a certain increased measure of responsibility and 
also of authority, although, as a practical matter, the working rela- 
tions between Mr. Stassen and myself were so close, and his acceptance 
of the foreign-policy guidance of the State Department so complete, 
that we never had any serious trouble on that score. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PERSON NEL 


Senator Mansrievp. Mr, Hollister, I understand, is responsible to 
you, Mr. Secretary, but apparently none of the subordinate ICA offli- 
cials is responsible to subordinate State Department officials. 

Why should not the ICA deputy for congressional relations—I do 
not know who he is, but I understand there is such a person—be respon- 
sible to the State Department’s Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations? For that matter, why should there be two separate con- 
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gressional relations staffs? Why should not the ICA deputy for the 
Near East and Africa, for example, be responsible to the Assistant 
Secretary for the Near East and Africa, and so on? 

Secretary Dutues. I can answer, perhaps, the last question better 
than some of the preceding ones. 

Senator Mansrrecp. We will save that other question for Mr. Hol- 
lister. 

Secretary Duties. Others can answer better than I. 

But if you should put, for example, the person who is working on 
the ICA program in—lI prefer not to name any particular country— 
X country, under the charge of the Assistant Secretary, and so on 
all around the world, you would have a great division of authority. 
There would be nobody left more or less who would be under the 
Director of ICA because his authority would constantly be cut across. 

Now, it seems to be better, I cert: uinly think it is better, if, having 
a regard to the fact that the character of these ICA operations is 
quite distinct from those that are normally conducted by the State 
Department, and involve technical and economic skills, that they 
should be directed from a single source, it having been ascertained in 
advance that their activities will coordinate with the policy of the 
State Department. 

Now, the Assistant Secretary involved, more particularly, perhaps, 
the desk officer of the country, because each Assistant Secretary for 
a given area has under him desk oflicers, keeps close track of what is 
going on in his country, and if he thinks that things are not going 
right and that our policies, for instance, are not being promoted, 
perhaps being impaired, by the activities of the ICA man in that 
particular country, he will then come to me and I will then get in 
touch with Mr. Hollister, and we straighten it out at that level. 

That seems to me preferable, I think, from the standpoint of main- 
taining a clear authority in Mr. Hollister over the economic people, 
and avoidance of the very multiple interference down the line in eco- 
nomic affairs by people who are essentially political in their training 
and experience. 

Senator MansrreLp. Well, that is understandable, of course, but we 
all recognize the fact that, at least since the inception of the Marshall 
plan, foreign aid has been a part of our foreign policy, and some of us 
have felt quite strongly that as long as that is the case, the applica- 
tion of the policy as such should be within the Department of Bt tate, 
and we have been somewhat disturbed over the fact that there is dupli- 
cation as far as desks are concerned, duplication as far as congressional 
liaison officers are concerned, duplication as far as region] assign- 
ments are concerned, but we will go into that more with the other 
members of your staff. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you. 

Senator Mansrietp. Are there any more questions ? 

Mr. Secretary, thank you very much for coming down this after- 
noon. We will go ahead with the others. 

Secretary Duties. I — eciate the courtesy of the committee in 
letting me get back to other matters. 

Senator Mansrrexp. We will see you in a few months. 


59637—56—pt. 2——3 
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DISCUSSION WITH HERBERT HOOVER, JR., UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE; HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS; AND JOHN B. HOLLISTER, 
DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Mansrretp. We have with us Under Secretary of State 
Hoover, Deputy Under Secretary of State Prochnow, and ICA Direc- 
tor Hollister. 

The rest of the meeting will be a roundtable discussion, because I 
do not think the witnesses have brought prepared statements, so we 
will now have questions. 

Senator Fulbright, do you have any questions on educational 
exchange and other matters ¢ 


ICA OBJECTIVE 


Senator Futsrieur. Mr. Hollister, I would like to pursue that a 
little but, first, what do you conceiye to be the objective of the ICA, 
in your view? Whatare you out to accomplish ¢ 

Mr. Hoxuister. As I understand it, Senator, it is the mutual security 
program, and everything we do to put the program across, seems to be 
what is best for the future of the United States. 

Senator Futpriecur. That is what we are all inclined todo. Can’t 
you be more specific in regard to ICA ¢ 

Mr. Hoxiister. I think it is a little hard; the ICA has got all kinds 
of ramifications. It runs the gamut from every kind of activity 
from direct forces support handled by the Department of Defense. 
It supports military forces which are directly involved in seeing that 
those armies continue to function. It goes through to development 
assistance in countries where we have no military alliances, and to the 
technical assistance programs, and every one of those activities is 
easily traceable to the fact that they strengthen our friends or help 
build up countries which we feel still belong to the free world for the 
mutual security of this country and the countries with which we are 
working. 

We consider it a mutual activity. To be more specific, if you 
wanted to inquire about specific countries 

Senator Futsricut. Well, perhaps that would be better. Could we 
take a country like Turkey. You have a program in Turkey, I be- 
lieve, a very important ally of ours. What do you do in Turkey? 

Mr. Ho.uisrer. If the Senator would like to have me get my re- 
gional heads, and the individual country head to go into a detailed 
program, I can do that. We are operating in 80 different countries 
in the world, with 56 different missions. I can tell you, generally 
speaking, about Turkey, but it would be very general because I can- 
not carry in my head, I am sorry to say, the individual programs in 
each one of these countries, and I assume this committee would not 
want to go into that before the presentation time comes, which will be 
very shortly, which will indicate what our programs are going to be. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Hollister, I think Senator Fulbright 
wanted a general idea of what has been done in the past. 
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PROGRAM IN TURKEY 


Mr. Hotuister. Well, certainly there is a very large army which 
is being maintained by the Turks, which is obviously a strain on the 
Turkish economy. 

We do many different things. We try for instance to help the 
Turks in bolstering up certain items of their economy. At the pres- 
ent time, as I think the Senator knows, our actions there have been 
somewhat held in abeyance pending some reviews of the whole Turk- 
ish program. This review involves the size of the program, the na- 
ture of the program, and its effect upon our security in every case. 
Here is a country which has forces of a certain size which are expected 
under our agreements, under the NATO agreements, and under the 
decisions and the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff which, 
in turn, is the basis upon which the National Security Council makes 
its conclusions, and gives us the problems which, in addition to the 
military, involve economic assistance. It is part of the function of the 
ICA to study in a particular country what the implications of the 
military program are; what has to be done to bolster up the military 
program. 

I would be delighted to get the details of the Turkish program, if 
the Senator wants me to. I prefer not to go into detail at this 
meeting because I honestly do not have that information at my finger- 
tips. 

The technical assistance part of every program, I think, as the 
Senator knows, is something quite different from development. assist- 
ance or defense support, as we call it, in countries where we have 
military alliances. 

Senator Funsrieur. Do you have technical assistance in Turkey ? 

Mr. Houser. Yes. 

Senator Fu.sriewtr. Do you, in the case of Turkey, bring students 
and professors to this country to study ? 

Mr. Ho.uister. I do not think so, unless they come over on some 
particular technical activity. 

You see, we do not have professors and students come over under 
our programs from an academic point of view at all. 

Under our technical programs, people who might be in the student 
class or professor class may come over, but they come over for some 
particular technical purpose. It is quite different from the ordinary 
academic student and professor exchange. 

Senator Futprient. Well, if Mr. Hollister does not wish to testify 
with regard to specific cases, I do not know that I can make any con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Hotxister. It is not that I am unwilling, Senator. If you 
would like to have me, I would be delighted to find out, get the data 
on any particular country. 

Senator Futsricnt. W ell, take India; the Horace Holmes project 
in developing the agricultural activity of the Etowah project in 
India; are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Hotuster. I am not. familiar with that. 
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ASWAN DAM PROJECT 


Senator Futsrienr. Is the Aswan Dam project one of your proj- 
ects ¢ 

Mr. Hotuister. The Aswan project is—well, there is no project as 
yet. At the present time there has merely been a suggestion made to 
the Egyptian Government that the U nited States might be willing 
to assist under certain circumstances. To the extent that the funds 
which may be or which would have to be made available for the first 
bite of the project, they will have to come out of ICA funds, inasmuch 
as there are no other funds from which they can come. That would 
naturally affect very greatly the amount of funds which would be 
available under our present appropriations for the current fiscal year 
1956. 

Now, what effect the Aswan project, in the event it should be adopted, 
would have on fiscal 1957, we do not know yet. It depends on what 
other activities we feel ought to be carried on there in addition to 
the Aswan project. 


POLITICAL MATTERS IN PROGRAM COUNTRIES 


Senator Futsrienr. Do you concern yourself with political mat- 
ters in these countries / 

Mr. Horiister. We have to. 

Senator Futsrient, In what respect do you concern yourself ? 

Mr. Hoxtisrer. Well, the whole picture is partly economic, partly 
political, and partly military, and that is, of course, why the country 
teams in most of these countries work together. 

The Ambassador obviously is in charge. The ICA mission works 
in the operational field; the MAAG, the military advisory group, 
works in the military fields; the USIA representative works in his 
proper field, and that group constitutes the country team which comes 
up with recommendations and conclusions which, in turn, are sifted 
through our organization, and through the State Department, and 
wind up with the recommendation of what the program ought to be 
for that particular country. 

In that process, of course, the political is the most important, and 
that is under the Secretary of State. 

Senator Futsricut. Then I thought the responsibility for decisions 
in political fields would be that of the Secretary of State and not 
yourself ¢ 

Mr. Hoxzister. They are that entirely. But the Secretary of State 
is interested, of course, in what the economic people feel, the action 
those people find might be necessary or might be involved in a certain 
course of conduct. A certain course of conduct in the political field 
might have results which only an analysis of the economic Issues 
would indicate. The whole thing has to be tied up in one ball of 
wax. You cannot handle them separately. 


HOW A PROGRAM IS DEVELOPED 


Senator Futsrienr. Could you describe for the committee how a 
program for a particular country is developed? What is the aul 
cedure that you follow in developing a program for X country’! 
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Mr. Hotasisrer. Well, I do not know whether I can be exact on it. 
It is ultimately a program for the coming year, fiscal 1957, and I 
have a program office conducted by a man who has been in the Gov- 
ernment a good many years, and is pretty well equipped for his work. 
He knows the background from the military side of the picture, the 
diplomatic side of it, and the economic side, and people on various 
desks in my organization have suggestions as to what might be done. 
The people from the State Department have theirs. 

I do not suppose you want me to get into the military side of that 
part of the picture. 

I think you know that the head of the International Cooperation 
Administration is also supposed to be the coordinator of the whole 
mutual security activity, including the military. So in all the plan- 
ning there has to be taken into consideration the military side of it 
as well as the diplomatic and the econdmic. 

These people sit together, talk the whole matter over, and reach 
a conclusion that in a particular country a certain program is the 
desirable one. 

CONSULTING COUNTRY INVOLVED 


Senator Futsrientr. Do you ever consult with people in that coun- 
try as to what they would like or is it developed here and you tell them 
what they need ? 

Mr. Hotaisrer. Well, since I have been there, Senator, I have in- 
sisted that we should not try to get into programs that the countries 
themselves do not think are good ones. 

There is this to be said: Sometimes a country thinks a program is 
a good one. which we may not think is desirable or for one reason or 
another we do not want to go into, but we do not anywhere try to 
put into effect the program which the country itself does not want. 

Senator Fursricnt. Why do you think Burma refused to accept 
technical assistance from this country ? 

Mr. Hotxister. I have not the. faintest idea. That was before my 
time. 

Senator Funsrieur. It was just this year, was it not? 

Mr. Hoover. I think I can answer that, Senator. I think that they 
had a good deal of hesitation in accepting aid of any sort from 
anybody. 

Senator Fursricur. You do not think that arose out of the way 
we administered our programs? 

Mr. Hoover. No, I do not think so. 

Senator Furerigut. Do we, as a practice, have the country con- 
cerned participate in formulating the program ? 

Mr. Hoover. We try to gain their advice and their cooperation to 
the utmost extent possible, but of course the final determination of 
the program is in our own hands. As Mr. Hollister said, there are 
some programs which may well be thought not applicable in a coun- 
try. Occasionally we suggest more beneficial programs to them. 

Senator Fursrient. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mansrtevp. Senator Green? 

Senator Green, I have no questions to ask. 

Senator Futsricur. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smrru. Thank you very much for permitting me to be here, 
but I am not on the subcommittee, and I do not think I qualify to ask 
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any questions yet. I have a lot of questions on my mind that I am 
going to ask someday. 

Senator Mansrie.p. All right. 

Senator Capehart ? 


REQUESTS FOR AID 


Senator Carrnarr. Well, do you find more requests for aid at the 
moment than you did, say, 6 months ago, a year ago? 

Mr. Hou LISTER. I am in the unfortunate position, Senator, of hav- 
ing to say “No,” a great deal of the time. 

Now, what the amount is today compared with a year ago I do not 
know, because I have only been in this activity since July 1. I am 
sure that if the ‘individual country requests and the approvals of 
those requests by the country teams and the way in which they are 
considered by the desk people, and the regional people, were all added 
together in one sum, it would be substantially more than is being 
requested now. Someone has to say “No”, and, nnneneee every 
program is attractive; every program we have suggested to us is 
basically an attractive program. 


NUMBER OF COUNTRIES WITH ICA OPERATIONS 


Senator Cargenart. Let us put it this way. How many countries 
are we operating in? 

Mr. Hoxuistrer. You are now talking with respect to the economic 
side ? 

Senator Capgenart. Yes. 

Mr. Hotxuister. I believe I mentioned we have missions in 56 coun- 
tries—57 ; I am operating in 57 countries. 

In addition to that there are about 23, 22 or 23, territories belonging 
to other countries where we have minor operations, so it means there 
are about 80 countries. 

Senator Carenart. Like England, you might be operating in one 
of her colonies? 

Mr. Houuister. Yes; in several of them. 

Senator CaPEHART. You are operating in 57 countries? 

Mr. Hotwisrer. 57 countries, missions; yes. 

Senator Capenart. Are you operating in any other countries? 

Mr. Hoxuister. No other countries, unless you refer to these coun- 
tries 

Senator Capgnarr. Is this number of 57 today more than it was 
a year ago? 

Mr. Houtistrer. That is another question I would not want to answer 
without reference to our records. 

Senator Capenart. Is there anyone able to answer? 

Mr. Hoxuistrr. I would say it has not changed materially. 

Senator CaprnHart. How many countries 

Senator Fursrient. If the Senator would yield, the Secretary said 
they discontinued five missions in Europe, before you came in. 

Mr. Hotuister. I have included those in the 57." They are stopped, 
but we have 2 or 3. people in the Embassy who are still carrying on 
the remaining activities for the past year’s programs. You see, there 
is an accumulation of past money unspent in programs that have been 
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adopted in the past and which are tapering out. Then, of course, the 
Senator realizes that, under Public Law 480, we have control over 
other funds—we may get rid of a country so far as mutual security 
operations are concerned, but after Public Law 480 is put into that 
country, under certain circumstances, immediately a program is there 
willy-nilly, even though we may not have anticipated it. 

Senator CareHart. Well, outside of Burma, have you lost any 
countries ? 

Mr. Hottister. You mean losing them by refusing to accept aid ? 

Senator Caprnart. Yes. 

Mr. Hottister. None since I have been here. 

Senator Carenart. That happened before ? 

Mr. Hoxxisrer. Yes. 

Senator CaprHartr. Have we lost any before or since you have 
been in there ? 

Mr. Hoxiisrer. Since I have been in, there have been none who said, 
“We don’t want your aid any longer”; none at all. 

Senator Caprrnarr. Is there any government with whom you have 
trouble in cooperating? I mean, are they more enthusiastic about it 
today than they were 2 years ago? Are they on the upgrade? Are 
there more projects? Is there more need today than ever before? 
Is there as much enthusiasm ¢ 

Mr. Hotuister. I would say the pressure is rather heavy toward 
continuing and increasing programs. 

Senator Carrnart. Let me ask you this 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. But it is very difficult for me to judge it against 
a year ago, because, as I say, I was plunged rather unexpectedly into 
this work some 8 months ago. 

Senator Carenart. We distinguish between technical aid and proj- 
ects in which they wish to borrow money, or get grants from us. Let 
us eliminate those projects where they wish to borrow money from us 
or have a direct grant to—— 

Mr. Hotuister. All technical aid is on a grant bazs. There is no bill 
for the technical aid; that has been established from the beginning. 

Senator Carrnart. Is there a conflict between technical aid and 
money or loans ? 

Mr. Hotuister. I do not know quite what you mean. I do not know 
of any conflict there. 

Of course, in all Latin America we have only three countries in 
which the project is anything but technical aid, and those are Bolivia, 
Guatemala, and Haiti. 

In other parts of the world where we have technical assistance, a 
few of those countries have nothing but technical aid and, of course, in 
the overseas territories I have been referring to, all are technical aid 
projects. It is sometimes a little hard to distinguish between the two, 
just as it is hard to distinguish between what is defense support and 
development assistance. 





USING PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Senator Carrnarr. Have you been able to utilize more private 
agencies or less? . 

Mr. Hotxisrer. Well, there is another question I could not answer as 
to what happened before this year. We try to utilize the private agen- 
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cies as much as we can, because it helps develop a country. You mean 
the private agencies in the country as distinguished from the Govern- 
ment operations? 

Senator Carpenart. Yes. 

Mr. Houxisrer. It is a little bit difficult, of course, in these far east- 
ern countries to find the proper kinds of private agencies with which 
you can work. 

You see, the change with the accent on the program from the opera- 
tions in Europe under the Marshall plan and the operation today is 
very marked, and much of our money is being spent today in countries 
where they have not got the background industrially or otherwise to 
carry on the kind of activities which we would hope they would be able 
to. 

Senator CargeHarr. Well then, it is rather hard to say whether there 
is more demand for this aid, or less, or that it remains about the same? 

Mr. Ho.uister. I would say the demand was greater because the 
pressure seems to be very heavy. 

In other words, there is practically no country that would not like to 
have more next year than this year. 

Senator CargenHart. You say the pressure is greater; you mean on 
the part of the countries themselves ? 

Mr. Hotiisrer. The countries themselves—— 

Senator Caprnart. For this technical aid ¢ 

Mr. Hoxtistrer. Well, are you talking technical aid alone, or the 
general program / 

Senator Carenarr. Well, either one. Let us first talk about techni- 
cal aid. 

Mr. Horzister. In technical aid, I would answer that yes. 

Senator CareHart. There is more demand for it? 

Mr. Hotxister. There is more demand for it. 

Senator CarrHart. How about the general overall program, is there 
a general overall demand ? 

Mr. Hoxtiistrer. For that as well. 

Senator CareHart. Have you been able to utilize the services of 
more of the private enterprises in the United States in carrying out 
these programs ? 

Mr. Hotuisrer. Well, we use the colleges, of course, a great deal. 
We have something like, I think, 86 university contracts now, under 
which universities, with their technicians and technical workers are 
carrying out those contracts, which assistance we would otherwise 
have to provide by our own recruitment; if that is what you refer to, 
Senator. 

Senator Carrnart. Yes. Do you find it more practical and get 
better results where you use the private enterprises to do the work over 
there, than you do trying to recruit your own staff or use your own 
staff? 

Mr. Horsrister. We have felt that to develop a big recruitment 
service for all the different kinds of technicians in the many hundreds 
of projects we have, it would be much more expensive than using an 
organization that is already in existence, that is able to provide these 
services. 

Senator Carrnarr. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, at the 
moment. 

Senator Mansrietp. Senator Kennedy ? 
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COORDINATING UNITED STATES AND U. N. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Senator Kennepy. Mr. Hoover, how do you attempt to coordinate 
the technical assistance with the U. N. technical assistance and the 
Colombo plan, all somewhat alike as to technical assistance and all 
more or less with the same goal ? 

Mr. Hoover. The actual operation of that field I would like to 
turn over to Mr. Hollister to answer. 

Senator Kennepy. Surely. 

Mr. Hoover. But, in general, I would like to answer it this way: 
In determining the general overall policy in cooperating with such 
organizations, they are working again in very close cooperation with 
ICA. We try to arrive in each case at the most applicable program, 
because it is made up partly of policy considerations and partly from 
those operations, that seckincand of experience, which is inherent 
to the operating people in the field as to which various programs will 
give the best results; and I think that that would be a broad state- 
ment of policy so far as the Department of State is concerned. 

We follow all those programs in general very closely. We do not 
attempt to follow them in detail except at a local desk level. There we 
do, and we work in very close cooperation with our opposite number 
in ICA. 

Senator Kennepy. The United States contributes more than half of 
the money of the U. N. technical-assistance program expense and, 
therefore, we must have a reasonably important voice in it, and I was 
wondering how, for example, you coordinated that program with the 
American program, at what level of authority. 

Mr. Hoover. If I can answer just one short phase of that, it is true 
that at the present time the amount is slightly over 50 percent—I 
think it is 52 or 57 percent last year. 

We have been endeavoring not to cut down in our own contribution 
but to get others to add to the funds, so that we started with a very 
much higher proportion of it, and today we have been quite success- 
ful in gaining the cooperation of other countries to also underwrite 
the program, and it is now approximately where we are putting half 
and they are putting up half. 

Will you continue on that? 

Mr. Hoxtistrer. Yes. 

The cooperation phase of our program is very close. In other 
words, our people talk over their planning, with them to be sure 
that we do not duplicate, and if they are putting a certain amount of 
activity into a certain country, we obviously do not put that into 
our program. Also, if they start a good program, we make all the 
ee we can. 

omething I am sure Senator Mansfield is interested in, there is 
a United Nations technical study now being made in Vietnam which 
ought to be finished very shortly. 

We also want to make certain studies there as to how the program 
has developed. We want to wait until we get that study before we 
go in to see if it is wrong and if so where it should be changed, where 
we can supplement it or where it supplements ours. That is the kind 
of cooperation we try to have. 
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Senator Kennepy. If there is a disagreement with an ambassador in 
a country or the head of a technical assistance mission in a country, 
at what level is that dispute settled or is the ambassador’s author- 
ity 

Mr. Hoover. I do not know offhand of any such disputes. Pro- 
grams are basically coordinated in the field at the mission level. 
‘Those men come in and the recommendations come to both State 
through their channels, and through ICA, where the program is 
coordinated again, and then there is further coordination and, of 
course, leading up to approval or to, perhaps, modification in Wash- 
ington jointly by State and by ICA. 

Those will be done from the two respective functions in those 
places where they may affect foreign policy or those where they may 
be primarily an operating function, so that it does not resolve it- 
self to an outright split between, we will say, the ambassador and 
his chief of the economic mission. 





MAINTAINING IDENTITY OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Kennepy. One of the Senate Appropriation Committee’s 
reports said that technical assistance was being submerged because 
it was being joined too often by economic assistance, in some cases 
being dispensed by the same personnel and, therefore, the technical 
assistance was no longer standing out in certain areas as an individual 
program, with a rather different purpose in mind than other grants 
of economic assistance. 

Do you know if attempting to maintain the identity of technical 
assistance has been a problem ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. Do you want to say something about that ? 

Mr. Hoxuister. Yes; I think I can answer that. 

Where you have both technical assistance and development assist- 
ance in one country, it does not really make very much difference 
whether they drop it on one side or the other, as long as you are get- 
ting the proper kind of technical assistance. Whether you happen 
to call it development assistance, it does not make much difference, 

I try very hard in the program approvals that come to me, to 
understand clearly in what category the project drops, and try not 
to neglect any area, which has been presented to the Congress and 
on which the program is based. 

But, you see, technical assistance is generally advice, and demon- 
stration involving the use of small quantities of items of one kind 
or another, whereas developmental assistance goes into quantity or 
large contributions of one kind or another. 

When a technical-assistance program progresses to where people 
getting technical assistance are beginning to use more and more things 
themselves, and thus beyond the experimental stage, it stops being 
technical assistance. They do dovetail into each other and sometimes 
it is hard to draw the dividing line. 

Senator Kennepy. I just have one more question. ‘ 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. I do not think it means that technical assistance 
is neglected. It means that technical-assistance people become en- 
thusiastic and find themselves over in the developmental assistance 
area. 
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SURVEY OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Senator Kennepy. When Mr. Truman sent his message up in 
June 1949 in regard to this program he gave, I think, three grounds 
for justification for technical assistance. One was that these coun- 
tries were emerging from a feudal period and, therefore, they wanted 
to spread economic benefits in a wide area; second, increasing pro- 
ductivity would help the United States industry and our agriculture ; 
and, third, they would promote a growing system of world trade 
which was necessary for European recovery. 

Now, has anybody made or have you considered making a survey 
on whether this program, with which most people are in sympathy, 
has actually carried out the purposes for which it was established, 
whether the amounts we spend make an appreciable difference in the 
living standards of the people in these areas or whether the program 
is really good from a propaganda viewpoint. Is it actually making 
any appreciable difference in the lives of the people, particularly in 
the Middle East and Asia ? 

Mr. Hoover. I think it drops into both fields, in a place in the 
area where our cooperation and merging of ideas and evaluation come 
so closely together. 

It is very hard to answer that in terms of generalities without 
going into individual countries; but my reaction, I think all of our 
reactions, are that it very definitely does. 

As you read that, Senator, it is quite obvious that the last of those, 
namely, the reviving of European economy, has more or less dropped 
into a different category, because it has advanced very greatly. 

But on the other two, I say that as an overall evaluation, certainly 
it is true. It is hard to put a specific dollars-and-cents tag on it, how- 
ever, because things are very difficult to evaluate in terms of specific 
amounts of money. 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. Could I supplement that by saying essentially what 
Mr. Hoover said, to the effect that this has to be a country-by-country 
study. You cannot generalize it. The thing that was done in Korea 
was for the purpose of keeping a great many people in Korea from 
starvation. 

_ It is also obvious that with a sum of 2 or 3 million dollars in a 
South American country—it can be a great many years before you 
see a final result in the increase in productivity and the raising of 
the standard of living, because it is a slow development. 

_ Technical assistance, we hope, will pay off ultimately, but to expect 
in 2 or 3 years to make a very substantial increase in the gross national 
product, or something of that kind, would be asking too much. Those 
are two extreme illustrations. 

Others drop into different categories, and some have one aspect 
and some have both aspects, the aspect of immediate help to the econ- 
omy of a country, which definitely helps to raise the standard of liv- 
ing, and also a long-term aspect. 

Senator Kennepy. I do not have the figures for 1956, but the 
technical assistance for the Near East, Africa, and South Asia, was 
$57 million for fiscal 1955, $57 million spread over 600 million, 700 
million people. I just think that it is important that we keep some 
perspective on how relatively limited is the impact of this program 
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on the lives of those people in considering whether this is really a 
strong arm of our foreign policy. 

Mr. Hotrister. The whole technical assistance program is $150 
million. 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to bring out in respect to that that such 
things as public health come into the picture, where it does not in- 
volve, perhaps, very much expenditure of money, but the training 
and setting up of public health groups, supported and operated in- 
digenously as part of those governments, has had an enormous impact, 
and it cannot possibly be evaluated in terms of the relatively small 
amount of money, which it might appear that we put into it. The 
ffect of it has been extremely large. 

Senator Kennepy. I understand in some cases though in north 
Africa, we have increased the life expectancy but perhaps the food 
supply has not been increased in proportion and, therefore, there is 
some question about whether we have helped solve the problems. 

Senator Fursrientr. Will the Senator yield for one question? 

Senator Kennepy. I am all finished. 

Senator Futsrient. You asked about the coordination of decisions 
of the Secretary. 

Mr. Hollister, has the Secretary of State ever overruled you in the 
administration of the program ? 

Mr. Hotiister. Overrruled me? 

Senator Fusricnt. Yes. 

Mr. Horxister. He has suggested that some of these suggestions 
I made might be changed, and I have gone along with him in one or 
two times that it has occurred. I do not consider that overruling. 
Nobody is a completely free agent in this Government. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, it is his responsibility either to overrule 
or agree with your decisions; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hotaiister. I consider him my superior, definitely. 


NEWS REPORTS OF CUT IN PROGRAM FOR INDIA 


Senator Fursrient. Could you tell me, why did you feel that the 
Indian program should have been cut $10 million ? 

Mr. Houiaister. I did not feel it should have been cut $10 million. 

Senator Futsricut. You did not? 

Mr. Hotuister. No, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. Whose decision was it? 

Mr. Houister. It was not my decision to have it cut. 

Senator Futsriegnt. We were then given a false impression from 
the press. 

r. Hoxuisrer. I do not know where you got it, except from the 
newspapers. Some newspaperman came out with a ea one day 
saying that I had made a 20-percent slash in foreign aid. It was 
entirely untrue. Since then I have been accused of slashing the pro- 
gram by 20 percent. 

What happened is that in a desire to comply with what I thought 
was a businesslike approach to a. very difficult problem, I decided 
that if I was going into a year with all kinds of peculiar things 
happening around the world, it would be wise to have an amount in 
reserve. I did not think the $100 million Presidential special con- 
tingency fund that was voted last year was adequate for the number 
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of things that were looming on the horizon, so I asked that of the 
levels of aid for different countries which had been established tem- 
porarily—this was in September, I think, and we only got our appro- 
priations, as you will recall, in August—that temporarily certain 
sums should be taken out of various different programs and put into 
a reserve column so that if some of these emergencies struck that 
reserve could be dipped into. It was stated at the time that, as the 
year went on, we would amortize those reserves back into the regular 
program. In other words, at the end of 6 months, or a year, if the 
emergencies that might eventuate had not showed up, we would be 
able to drop the reserves back to where they originally came from. 
Somebody got the story about that, and came out with this statement 
about cutting 20 percent, because I took something out of one program 
and something out of another ; sometimes it was more than 10 percent, 
sometimes it was less, depending on what it looked as if that program 
might be able to stand, without hurting at some other place where it 
became tighter. 

Does that make it clear? 

Senator Funsrient. Well, fairly so. Don’t you think you should 
have called the press and told them they were in error, because 
I have been under the false impression that you had ruled that we 
cut $10 million, and had been overruled. 

Mr. Hotiister. Senator, once these oe start running in the 
press, they are very difficult to catch up with. I have repeated this 
correction a number of times, and I am repeating it now, and I would 
be glad, if I have not made it clear, to go further into it. 

enator Fursricut. Then it was not your intention to cut the 
Indian program ? 

Mr. Hotiister. Certainly not unless it was necessary, because some 
emergency had occurred, to take it out of that program, as well as a 
number of others. 

I would myself prefer, if I had complete authority, to have larger 
reserves and less firm programs for different countries, feeling that 
it gives you the funds to maneuver with. 

I realize that Congress is naturally loath to give too much of dis- 
cretionary funds to one person or any group of people. 

Mr. Hoover. Could I interject, Senator? 

Senator Futsrient. Yes. 

Mr. Hoover. The decision to set aside a general reserve fund that 
Mr. Hollister has outlined was fully concurred in by the Secretary 
at the time it was done, with the full expectation that if such emer- 
gency did not arise that from time to time during the year those re- 
serve funds would be restored back to within the area and probably 
within Pg country to which they had originally been tentatively 
assi é 

Ganga Funericut. There was no idea of showing displeasure with 
the policy of India in setting aside the reserve; was there ? 

r. Hoover. No. I think, if I am not wrong, John, there were 
some 30 or 40 countries in which a similar reserve was set up; I forget 
the exact number. 

Mr. Hoiister. Somebody got the story, and I do not know why. 
{ have been accused of having been overruled on it. The Secretary © 
and I discussed it several weeks ago and he said he thought the time 
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had come in the light of what the reserves had looked like to put $10 
million back into the Indian program, and it was so announced. 

Mr. Hoover. And I believe several other programs, as a matter of 
routine, those funds were restored, and the program set up. 


HOOVER, HOLLISTER, PROCHNOW RELATIONSHIP 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Secretary, what is the relationship between 
you, Mr. Prochnow, and Mr. Hollister ? 

Mr. Hoover. I would say the first relationship is, Senator, that we 
work extremely closely together. We each have our mutual responsi- 
bility, our individual responsibilities, and I think we have got an 
excellent team and exe ellent cooperation among us. 

Specifically if you are inquiring as to what our responsibilities are 
in these fields as we envisage them, my primary job is that of working 
closely with the Secretary, and to that extent the Secretary and I do 
not have specific delineation of responsibilities. In Abie words, I 
am not responsible for certain things and the Secretary is not re- 
sponsible for them. 

I do not know about previous administrations, but in this ad- 
ministration the Secretary is away a great deal of the time, and I fill 
in for him at those times and work with him at other times, where 
I do not have specific responsibilities. In other words, ICA matters 
are not exclusively a matter of my responsibility. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Prochnow, what is your relationship to 
Mr. Hollister? 

Mr. Procunow. Speaking generally, the ICA activities involve three 
major phases. One is the programing, the second is operations, and 
the third is an evaluation of what the operations have accomplished. 

Our responsibilities are related primarily in two of those areas; one 
is programing and the other is evaluation of the programs. Opera- 
tions clearly essentially under Mr. Hollister’s direction. 

When the prograins are planned, as Mr. Hollister has indicated, 
the regional bureaus analyze them and offer suggestions. The pro- 
grams are also examined and analyzed in the economic area. 

We make an analysis of that program in several ways: The possible 
economic and financial effect it will have on that country, whether a 
country can stand the impact of it, whether it is going to mean more 
dollars are going to be required to support the program on the part 
of the country itself. 

We try to evatuate the program to determine whether it is a sound 
economic and financial program. 

During the course of the year the operation of the program is in the 
hands of the ICA. 

During the course of the year we receive cables, make visits to these 
countries, and receive visits of the ambassadors from those coun- 
tries. We also get reports at various times indicating whether a pro- 
gram generally is working out successfully. 

In the case of a country where there are financial problems, for 
example, Turkey, we try to get all the facts on the situation and see 
what is wrong, whether it is the ICA program, a combination of 
military problems, or whether it is too large an economic expansion 
on the part of the country itself. We try to see if we can correct the 
situation by suggestion. 
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There are a number of activities in my particular area that are 
not related to ICA, but are separate from ICA functions. For ex- 
ample, we have the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which 
really has very little to do with the ICA. 

We have oil problems and possible oil legislation that might be detri- 
mental to American interests in some countries. 

Senator Futsricut. What kind of legislation ? 

Mr. Procunow. We might have a case, for example, of a country 
that was considering certain types of legislation relative to oil. We 
have nothing to do with domestic questions on oil. We might 
study proposed legislation abroad to see whether American interests 
were going to be harmed by it, and we would try to be helpful, if we 
could. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Prochnow, we understand that you have 
other duties. But suppose you were to draw a diagram showing the 
table of organization, where would you stand in relation to Mr. Hol- 
lister ? 

Mr. Procunow. I have a table of organization here, Mr. Chair- 
man, which shows the Secretary and the Under Secretary. The line 
goes down here and over at the left is the Director of the International 
Cooperation, and on the next line are the three Deputy Under Secre- 
taries of State. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Prochnow, could you give us that diagram 
for inclusion in the record ¢ 

Mr. Procunow. I shall be pleased to get one for you. 

Senator Mansriretp. So we can understand the relationship be- 
tween and among you three gentlemen. 

(The document referred to is herewith inserted.) 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Mansrrevp. Now, Mr. Hollister, what do you have to do 
with military assistance ? 

Mr. Houuisrer. Well, the foreign-aid programs are supposed to 
be coordinated, whatever that may mean. It is a difficult thing to 
define, and a difficult thing to accomplish, but it means that in my 
office we are supposed to have the general, overall, you might say 
approval—I should not say “approval,” but certainly the ability to 
make suggestions as to how the military program and the economic 
program tie together in a particular country. 

As a matter of fact, before military requirements can go to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for ultimate allowance, they pass through my 
office for general approval to determine whether they fit in with the 
whole picture in the particular country involved. 

It is a very difficult thing to describe and certainly it is intangible, 
and it depends a great deal, of course, upon cooperation. But from 
the economic point of view when we feel that certain parts of the 
military program are inadvisable, we say so. 

Senator Mansrrevp. If you were to put it on a percentage basis, 
how much control does Secretary of Defense Wilson Have on the mili- 
tary-assistance program ? 

Mr. Horutstrer. Oh, almost all of it. 
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Senator MansrFietp. Almost all of it; which is, in effect, a continu- 
ation and an accentuation of the degree of control exercised by Mr. 
Wilson at the time FOA was in existence prior to the creation of ICA ? 

Mr. Hotister. Well, I would say that certainly his influence over 
the program has not lessened as a result of the change. 


CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS PERSONNEL 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Hollister, getting back to a question origi- 
nally asked of Mr. Dulles, what about this idea of an TCA deputy for 
congressional relations being responsible to the departmental Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations? 

Mr. Ho.uister. Well, the congressional relations side of it, so far 
as the ICA is concerned, is largely a matter of convenience, not only 
for our work, but for the Members of Congress. It provides a con- 
venient source for Members to turn to for prompt attention as well 
as to keep the agency informed of congressional action of concern to us. 

Guilford Jameson is here in the room and for a good many years he 
worked on the Hill. 

You see, it is necessary for us to be ready and available to answer 
the requests for a great deal of information that come from the Hill 
and to keep in close contact with the Hill in connection with our 
operations. 

You would be surprised at the many inquiries that we get from Sena- 
tors and Congressmen and the chairmen and members of committees 
and committee staffs as to things going on in the operating field. In- 
terest in our work is not confined to the Foreign Affairs and Appro- 
priations Committees but many other committees of Congress. If 
Mr. Morton’s office handled that, he would have to have three people to 
handle inquiries alone. 

It seems easier to handle it, with my office removed a good many 
blocks from the State Department. I have only four in our own office, 
including the stenographer, so it is not a big office. But it does remain 
a convenience, Senator, and I think it is a convenience to the Members 
of Congress and the committees to work directly with us rather than 
go to the State Department to do it. 

Senator Mansrietp. You do not think that this duplication is a 
disadvantage ? 

Mr. Ho.uister. I do not consider it a duplication, Senator. 

Senator Mansrretp. You do not? 

Mr. Houuister. Now, the reference might be made to congressional 
presentation. 

Under my predecessor, the deputy in charge of congressional rela- 
tions, was also in charge of the presentation to Congress of the mutual- 
security program. I am not doing it that way. 

I have felt that the presentation is a highly technical matter which 
ought to be put in the hands of a technical man for that particular 
purpose. 

Senator Mansrtexp. I see. 

Mr. Houwister. He should work it up and act as kind of a field mar- 
shal, to bring the witnesses in, to separate the program between mili- 
tary and economic, get it all dovetailed and firmly in hand; whereas 
the question of congressional relations is an entirely different one, so 
I have separated those two functions. 
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DUPLICATION IN ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENT 


Senator Mansrrevp. All right. Mr. Hollister, you have a reputa- 
tion for being quite conservative, politically and financially. Do you 
think it is a good idea that we have duplicate offices, duplicate desks, 
oe regional personnel in both the ICA and the State Depart- 
ment 

Mr. Houser. I think it would be almost impossible, Senator, to 
consolidate them and get as much efficiency as we have now. 

Senator Mansrte.p. I see. Now, you mentioned—— 

Mr. Hoover. Can I add a short observation there ? 

Senator Mansrretp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hoover. Certainly my own experience in organizations over 
many years is that looking at the two organizations of State and 
ICA as they are now functioning, there would be no appreciable 
saving, either in number of personnel or costs, by consolidating the 
two. 

In other words, in the case of congressional affairs that we are 
speaking of, I think it would take approximately the same num- 
ber of people to handle the 2 if they were to go in 1 office as it actually 
does to have 2 separate units each responsible to its own organization. 

Senator Mansrretp. And I suppose, Mr. Secretary, that it is your 
assumption also that due to the fact that you do have a separate of- 
fice for congressional relations, that the gentleman who is charged 
with that particular job, and that job alone, would be in a better 
position to answer questions and furnish information than someone 
attached to, let us say, Mr. Morton’s office ? 

Mr. Hoover. I think that he would come_to be more of an expert 
in that field and more closely in touch with the operating problem 
in this case of ICA than would be the case if they were in the same 
office. 

Senator Mansrietp. Well, the committee, of course, is delighted 
to know finally what his name is and, I suppose, we will get visits 
from him occasionally. 


NUMBER OF TECHNICIANS 


Now, Mr. Hollister, you mentioned the fact that there were in- 
creased requests this year for technical assistance; is that correct? 

Mr. Hottistrer. There is generally a desire on the part of every 
country to get a little more than they have had the year before, in 
almost any line. In very few cases does a country say, “This is all we 
need.” 

Senator Mansrreip. Do you recall how many technicians were 
provided for by the Congress this fiscal year? 

Mr. Horazssrer. I could not possibly answer that. I can get the 
figure for you. 

Senator Mansrrevp. I wish you would; and could you let us know 
also if—the gentleman back of you has the figures. 

Mr. Ho.iister. You mean by technicians, the people we are send- 
ingise foreign countries? 

ator Mansrtexp. That is correct. 

Senator Carrnart. Will the Senator yield? How will he arrive 

at that in a case where they enter into a contract with a university 


which may well send 25? Do you want that included? 
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Senator MansrretD. No. Those would be entirely separate. They 
— be technicians on the United States Government payroll as 
such 

Mr. Hoxuister. I have some figures here just given to me, and 
they are up to June 30, 1955; they are not up to date. If you want 
those, I can give them ‘to you, but you probably want to know what 
the current program will indicate, and I have them for the differ- 
ent areas showing how the numbers went down in Europe, went up 
in the Near East, Africa, and South Asia; how in the Far East they 
have also gone up a little, and so forth. 

Senator Mansrievp. Could you prepare a memorandum for the 
committee in that matter ? 

Mr. Howxister. Yes. 

As I say, this is only up to June 30, and I think you would want 
to be more up to date than that, showing what the current program 
is. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished the com- 
mittee: ) 


Technical cooperation program, American technicians serving abroad 
BREAKDOWN 


As of Decem- | As of Decem- 
ber 1954 ber 1955 





Regular program F 1, 895 
Other agencies (reimbursable) | ) 440 
Consultants, program funds é | 37 


2, 372 

















682 
2, 372 





Senator Mansrietp. Are you considering reducing the number of 
technicians for the point 4 program ? 

Mr. Hotuisrer. For the year 1957? Just for the remainder of this 
year or the current year ? 

Senator Mansrieap. Both. 

Mr. Houuisrer. There is a momentum in these things. I think these 
curves would probably continue fairly well. I think the 6 months’ 
curve, the numbers at the end of December 1955, would probably show 
the curves following along. It takes a while for those curves to 
flatten out and get arrested and go the other way. I would say prob- 
ably the trend of these curves would remain the same. They would 
be going up for the Near East, Africa, and Asia, and would be drop- 
ping in Europe, because we are stopping everything in the older 
countries in Europe, outside of Spain and Yugoslavia—our European 
programs are ceasing, technical assistance atid everything else; prob- 
ably going up in the Near East, and probably remaining the same in 
South America. That is my guess. 
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Senator Mansrievp. It is my understanding that the Congress pro- 
vided for 400 technicians this year. 

Mr. Hoxuistrer. I do not think the Congress had any special figure 
on technicians. 

Senator Mansrietp. They did not provide enough funds for that 
many ¢ 

Mr. Houuisrrer. No, sir. I do not think there ever was any appro- 
priation for technicans by themselves. The Congress provides for a 
certain program, depending on how the program develops, which 
would indicate the number of technicians. Some programs would 
need more than others. It depends entirely on the nature of the 
program as to how many were in the field. There never was any 
figure set by the Congress as to the number. 


DIFFICULTY OBTAINING TECHNICIANS 


Senator Futsrieur. Will the Senator yield ? 

Is there any difficulty in obtaining technicians for work abroad? 

Mr. Hotuistrer. Yes, sir. There is, Senator, and that is one of the 
reasons for holding on to good existing programs, because in the 
enthusiasm for getting a new program which will obviously do a 
country good, you can saturate the market, you might say, with awfully 
good technicians to do a job and then not have enough technicians 
for the other programs; that is really the problem. 

Senator Futsrient. There is very little leeway to expand? You 
cannot 

Mr. Hotxister. That is right. 

In certain lines it is true, and others it is not true. 

Senator Futsricut. What lines would that be? 

Mr. Hotuisrer. I could not give that to you offhand. There again, 
if you want me to give you certain things, I will have to get a report 
because I-do not carry those things in my head. 





AID OBLIGATED THIS YEAR 


Senator Mansrrecp. Mr. Hollister, could you give us any idea as 
to how much of the aid appropriation has been obligated so far this 
fiscal year ? 

Mr. Hottister. In percentage or in amount? 

Senator Mansrrexp. In percentage. 

Mr. Howtister. In percentage, I think this December it was about 
13 or 14 percent. Something like that. It was very low. At this 
time of the year it is always low. I have had a graph made on it, 
and a prognostication. Under the present law, where you cannot 
obligate more than 20 percent in the last 2 months, there is always 
a big bulge the end of April when everybody is obligating, whereas 
that big bulge used to come at the end of June. I am trying to 
eliminate that. 

We have to obligate $212 million a month in order not to bulge in 
April. 

Genital Mansrietp. Mr. Hollister, we are going to help you not to 
bulge too much toward the end of the fiscal year, which seems to be an 
occupational disease, especially as far as the foreign aid program is 
concerned, and most especially in the field of military obligations. 
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We will be anes these last 3 months of the fiscal year obligations, 
reservations, and whatnot, to see what they come up with his year in 
comparison with last. 

Now, did you have something, Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. Hoover. No. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


Senator Mansrre.p. This is a question, I think, which will interest 
Senator Fulbright. 

What is the present relationship between the exchange of persons 
program conducted by the State Department and by ICA? 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. I am having a study made of that very thing, because 
one thing we do not want to do is to have any overlap in that picture, 
and I think the Senator is very much interested in that. 

The status of that study I cannot tell you, but it is being made so 
we will not get into an overlap or duplication, or if you want to call 
it, competition. 

Senator Mansrretp. Will you see that this committee gets a copy of 
that as soon as it is completed ? 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, we feel there is a possibility of making some 
simplification of it and some more direct responsibility by such a study, 
and it is for that purpose that the study has been going on. 

Mr. Hou.ister. I am informed it is due the middle of February. 


RELATIONSHIP OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND FOREIGN ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


Senator MansrievD. Mr. Prochnow, I have one final question to 


ask of you: What do you think the relationship between technical as- 
sistance to the overall foreign economic program of the United States 
should be? 

I might say in this connection that, perhaps, some of you gentlemen 
will recall in President Truman’s original message, and in the original 
law, that technical assistance and foreign investment were linked 
together. 

Mr. Procunow. Although I have not looked at the earlier pro- 
grams—— 

Senator Mansrietp. We understand you are new on the job. 

Mr. Procunow. I should think that the technical assistance program 
would be aimed to develop the economy of the country, and that it 
might readily tie in with American foreign investment when that 
economy had reached a point in its development where investment 
could be safely and profitably made. 

In other words, when you consider countries with an agricultural 
economy, you use technical assistance to coxelee. some of your most 
elementary industries to a point where you can have some American 
investment, but not prior to that, I would think. 

Senator Mansrievp. Are there any other questions? If not— 
Senator Capehart? 


DISPOSING OF FARM SURPLUSES 


Senator Careuart. In your Department are you doing anything 
at the moment to dispose of farm surpluses? 

Mr. Houuister. That raises an enormous question. You are familiar 
with section 402—— 
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Senator Capruart. Yes. 

Mr. HotiisTer ene). Of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
and of the very difficult problem we have. 

We have been instructed by the Congress in our program that we 
must dispose of at least $300 million of farm surpluses. It is going 
to be very difficult to meet that because we have to fit these surpluses 
into + area programs, and there are some places where they just will 
not fit. 

We are trying our best to do it; we are trying to do it also by trian- 
gular trade, and I am hoping to have a report on that very soon. It 
looks at present as if we might fall a little short on it. 

Now, the section 480 program is, of course, quite different. We 
have little control of that. That is inaugurated by the Department 
of Agriculture, and then when a certain amount of counterpart is 
generated we have eventually to work out, in many cases, a program 
in that particular country in which that counterpart is ultimately 
spent. But we do not initiate Public Law 480 programs. We obviously 
try to put them in with the whole country picture where we can. The 
trouble is they are all unpredictable. 

Senator Carenart. I am sort of looking for a point 5 program to 
dispose of these large surpluses we own. As you know, the Soviet 


ment owns or controls about $8 billion of surplus. It is depressing 
farm prices in this country, and it is not good economically. 

You have technicians all over the world working for you under 
this program. Would it be possible for those gentlemen to ascertain 
rather quickly points where there is considerable starvation or if 
not starvation, considerable hunger, and where we could give this 


foodstuff away ? 

Why could not your organization be turned loose to find ways and 
means of creating good will for the United States and likewise helping 
our own economy and helping the farmers by spending the next 60 
days in giving away a great percentage of this foodstuff? 

Mr. Hoxuister. We believe that in giving away surpluses we must 
make sure that we don’t immediately knock into a cocked hat the 
whole export situation of some of our friends we are win. to help. 

Senator Carenart. I am not thinking of that. I am thinking only 
of giving it away to people who would not otherwise have it. Now, 
inte those circumstances, you don’t upset anything. 

Mr. Houuister. I know very few cases that are not behind the Iron 
Curtain where people are starving. 

Senator Carrnart. Let me ask you this: How many thousands of 
Indians would you say there are in Latin America at the moment who 
are undernourished and could use this extra food ? 

Mr. Houuister. I would not know. 

Senator Cargpnart. Is there some—— 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, I might answer it this way, if I might, in 
general rather than specifically. I would have to have a copy of the 
act here, but I don’t believe that except in the case of floods and 
devastations and famines that come up periodically, and extreme crop 
failures, as a general rule I don’t believe we are allowed to give it 
away. 

Senator CarpHart. That is my point. It may be that we are not, 
and that is why I would like to see someone come up with ideas of 
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amending existing laws or passing new laws that would permit the 
administration to give this foodstuff away. 

You see, the Government owns this, controls this $8 billion. Now, 
it is no longer an asset; it is a liability at the moment because it is 
depressing farm prices and will eventually depress our economy. It 
is paid for, and it would seem to me that we ought to have enough 
intelligence in our Government, and our Congress, and among our 
people to take foodstuff which is developing into a liability and turn 
it into an asset, some place throughout the world and in our own 
country. I am just wondering if your Department has anything to 
do with this. And if so, what? And if you had any ideas or sug- 
gestions of how we might help the situation. ; 


CAN ICA HELP SOLVE FARM SURPLUS PROBLEM / 


I am not trying to criticize anybody. I am just trying to be helpful 
in what I consider to be a bad situation, namely, a Government own- 
ing some $8 billion of farm surpluses, and not having the intelligence 
to handle it. Iam certain that in a business with an $8-billion surplus 
inventory, they would know what to do with it. ener would know 
how to handle it. But we are stymied on how to handle it, and I am 
just wondering if your department could help. 

Mr. Hou.isrer. As Mr. Hoover said, in the first place unless you 
have some specific legislation as to how it might be exchanged—if 
Congress decided it wants us to try to work out places where it might 
be given away and study the economy of different countries, something 
could be done, of course. I would doubt it you could find many 
places where you would not disrupt trade very substantially. 

Senator Carenart, We don’t want to disrupt trade. I am opposed 
to that. But generally speaking, how many people do you have in the 
57 countries where you are operating at the moment? 

Mr. Hox.isrer. It depends entirely on what country you are talking 
about. 

Senator Capenarr. I mean the whole thing; have you got 1,000 
people, 2,000 ? 

Mr. Howwister. Oh, yes. We have in the field over 5,000 people 
counting 

Senator Carenart. Outside of the United States? 

Mr. Hoxxister. Outside of the United States. 

Senator CareHart. Could they make a contribution in finding ways 
and means of giving away this surplus over a period, let’s say, of the 
next 6 months ? 

Mr. Howiisrer. You would have to make a pretty detailed study 
of the economy of the different countries. We have many detailed 
figures and so has the State Department, regarding what countries, 
without disrupting trade, could take a certain amount of Government 
surplus. I think that could be worked out. The machinery as to 
how to do it would depend on whether you gave it to the Government 
to give it away, whether to charitable organizations, or whether you 
try to set up your own machinery. 

I think I should say this: In giving away large masses of food in 
various countries you have to be awfully careful to see that it does not 
get into the hands of black markets. 








Weert ven al 
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Senator Carrnart. Mr. Hollister, I realize the reasons that cannot 
be done. I am looking for ways and means that it can be done. I 
think it is such a great liability at the moment, we ought to find ways 
and means of doing it. I am just asking whether your department 
could help on it. 

I don’t know whether you can or not. You would know better 
than I. But there must be millions of people in the world today 
who, if somebody did not give them some foodstuff, they just would 
not have it. For instance, if you gave me a pair of shoes that would 
not help the surplus, if there was a surplus of shoes, but if you gave 
some little tot across the way a pair of shoes who just would not have 
a pair of shoes unless you gave it to him, that isn’t hurting trade. 

Senator Mansrietp. Haven’t you introduced a bill to that effect? 

Senator Capenarr. I certainly have, and I would like to see some 
action on it. 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, that is a matter, of course, which has occurred 
to many of us. 

Senator Carrnart. I am not criticizing anyone, please. 

Mr. Hoover. I wanted to tell you we have such a study under way. 

Senator Carruart. I am just wondering, here you are an organiza- 
tion with 5,000 people scattered all over the world. We could use 
them, let’s say, in a matter of 90 days to help solve this problem. 
[ am not saying you are the organization to do it, but I am saying that 
it is a problem, and a very troublesome problem. 

We do know how to give away money, but we don’t know how to 
give away food. It seems to me it is just as easy to give away food 
us it is money. But we seem to like to give away money, not food. 
Let’s start giving away food, if we can. 

Senator MansFietp. Senator Fulbright? 


LENGTH OF TECHNICAL-ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Fursrient. Mr. Hollister, do you think this technical- 
assistance program is a permanent program ? 

Mr. Houtisrer. What do you mean by “permanent,” Senator? 

Senator Futsrieut. Well, normally it means over an unlimited—— 

Mr. Hotuisrer. Unlimited period of time? 

Senator Futsrieur. That is right. Indefinite. 

Mr. Hotuistrer. I am assuming that it probably would be in opera- 
tion a number of years. But I do not know how many and I would 
not want to predict at all. It depends on the attitude of the people 
in the country and what the world situation is. 

Senator Futsrieur. Do you think it should be? Maybe I should 
have asked, “Do you think it should be?” 

Mr. Hottisrer. Certainly there again I would not want to get into 
that. 

Senator Funsricgntr. How about the economic assistance; do you 
think it is a long-term program ? 

Mr. Houusrer. I think it would depend entirely on what happens 
with respect to the cold war, what the whole situation turns out to 
be. I do not think anybody can predict too far ahead of time. Cer- 
tainly if the world stays as it is today, we cannot cut very materially 
our overseas activities, unless we want to change completely our rela- 
tionships to the rest of the world. 
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Senator Funsrient. Don’t you think it is very important that all 
of us agree tentatively or as far as we can, as to whether or not it is 
long-term, because that will have a bearing on what kind of organiza- 
tion we want to create and what its relations are to the State Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Hoxtxisrsr. Well, I think to expect everybody to agree on that 
subject is being very sanguine. 

Senator Futsrieut. Not everybody, but we will say, most of us in 
the committee and the Department. I was just wondering what you 
thought about it, whether it was in process of liquidation or. 

Mr. Horuister. No, sir. I think we have to make our plans. As 
I say, as long as the world stays the way it is, and our relationship to 
it stays the way it is, we will have to have a substantial program. 

Now, that is as far as I would want to go, because there are too many 
imponderables in it. 

Senator Futsrient. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mansrre.p. If there are no other questions, the committee 
is in adjournment. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.) 


Xx 





